The story of SS-Man (“Totenkopf” and “Gotz von Berlichingen” Divisions) 
Wilhelm Sprave (tf 1983) 


(My Grandfather) 





OK, if you downloaded this file with the expectation to find a Nazi glorification story — this isn’t 
one, sorry. 


This is the story of a hard working father and family man, a social democrat no less, who was 
drafted into an organization that today stands for the pure evil, pretty much. 


My grandfather was born in 1906, into the household of a man who just finished building his own 
house in the remote suburbs of the coal and steel city Dortmund. The house was (still is) located 
in Dortmund-Schnee, the highest part of the whole town. Even on a cloudy day, you can see the 
“skyline” of the industrial city in full glory, including the smog bell hanging over it occasionally. 


He was a coal miner without much education. Like most laborers way back then, he was a social 
democrat by heart and very likely much frustrated to witness the rise of the Nazis — but that did 
not stop him from founding a family. His two sons were born in 1934 and 1938, respectively, my 
father being the younger son. 


When the war broke out, he was already 32 years of age and also a coal miner, which was a job 
considered important for the war. Coal was the only energy source that you could find in 
Germany, and energy was much needed. So he was not drafted into the military for most of the 
war. 


That ended on February 25'", 1945 — roughly two months before the capitulation. Someone 
decided that soldiers were finally more important than coal. So the coal miners had to appear on 
the market place of Dortmund-Hombruch, which even today still is the heart of the small suburb in 
Dortmund’s south. 


The Waffen SS had given up on the “volunteers only” policy a year before as there were no more 
volunteers. All able men had been drafted. These were the last. Now | understand that the 
Waffen SS had first pick, the rest of the miners got drafted into the Wehrmacht. 


My grandfather Wilhelm (age 39) obviously looked fit enough for the Waffen SS recruiters. So 
they drafted him into the notorious “Totenkopf” (skull) division. 


He was sent to Guben in East Germany, for his training. But when the train came closer to that 
destination, it turned out the Russians had just arrived — there was fighting already. So the 
untrained, unarmed recruits were sent to Ellwangen in Wurttemberg, where the SS division “Gétz 
von Berlichingen” still had a functional training camp. 


His training began, but was never completed. Therefore, he did not get the infamous blood group 
tattoo under the arm that was mandatory for every SS man (that probably saved his life later on). 
The Americans arrived in April, and after he participated in the fights in some way (no details 
known), he was captured soon. He thought about escaping, but there was no way to get civilian’s 
clothes, and also every man between 15 and 60 NOT in uniform was suspicious and got arrested 
on sight. So he surrendered, in uniform, with his documents and everything. 


He was then brought to the huge POW camp in Bad Kreuznach. He had to sleep in the open, with 
very little food — many people died in that camp. He stayed there for several weeks. 


He was then transferred to the equally big POW camp in Rheinberg (lower rhine), where the 
conditions were equally miserable. My grandmother and my uncle were able to visit him, but of 
course had to talk through the fence. They brought some food, but he of course shared what little 
there was with his comrades. My grandfather was even on a list of people soon to be discharged 
— but that was reversed on short notice. 


He was brought to a POW camp in Belgium, where the conditions were even worse. He was 
down to about 50 kilos — less than my wife, and she is as thin as a rail. 


It was decided that he was to be brought to England, into a special camp just for SS members. 
The first leg of the journey was dangerous — the men were put into open train carriages, very 
cramped, people had to stand. They were bombarded with rocks and iron pieces from bridges, 
without any protection. Many died and even more were injured. 


Then they were shipped over the stormy channel and brought into a small camp just for SS men. 
The conditions were much better there, good food and shelter. The 250 men had to work on the 
local farms. The farmers were very pleased with them — excellent manners, eager and effective. 
My grandfather was the second oldest man in the camp, so he was allowed to stay in the camp 
itself, working in the kitchen mostly. He was even able to learn some English. 


The picture above was taken during this time in England. He is depicted standing, the first to the 
left, still in his Waffen SS uniform (minus the insignia of course). 


Early in 1947, he was discharged, without any conditions and with a good prognosis. He weighed 
62 kilos again. He returned to his home and family. 


He resumed his job as a coal miner, but suffered from tuberculosis and silicosis, very typical for 
miners back then - but probably also related to the hard times as a POW. He retired early 
because of these serious health problems. 


| remember him as a kind, peaceful man. We lived in the same house that his father built in 1906, 
but my father added to the house so we all fit in. My grandpa tended to his garden, especially the 
vegetables and potatoes. He was never able to throw away anything that was edible. A half rotten 
apple, he would pick it up and cut off the foul part, then eat the rest. 


The second picture shows him very much like | remember him. Relaxing in his chair, enjoying 
himself, with his cap on and his hands folded in his lap. 





He developed Alzheimer during my youth. | recall how at some point, he was no longer able to 
read us stories from books, and he clearly lost most of his wits as the years passed. But he was 
always friendly, warm and upbeat. 


He died from a weak heart, in hospital, when | was about 18. A sad day for sure. 


| have to admit that | got the story wrong for most of my life. My grandfather never wanted to talk 
about his time in the SS and the family respected that, so | picked up bits and pieces only. | 
always thought he was a POW in Siberia, probably mixed it up with something | read or heard. 
But when | visited my uncle (age 84) recently, | asked him to tell me the story in as much detail as 
possible. He did, and even had the photos enclosed. | truly appreciate his efforts. 


Wilhelm Sprave was never a Nazi and never involved in any atrocities, as far as | know. | am not 
ashamed of him in the least. He was a good man and as fine of a grandpa as | can possibly 
imagine. May he rest in peace. 


Rothenberg, Dec. 1*', 2017 


Jérg Sprave 


